CHAPTER XII

TO  THE   CONGO   RIVER  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA

1877-1878

THE next visit, en route to the South Atlantic Station, directed
in the Essex's orders was the "Colonie Gabon/' a French set-
tlement in equatorial Africa. This port was reached on No-
vember 28th, after a short run from Fernando Po. The town
of Libreville, near the mouth of the Gaboon River, was the seat
of government, where the governor, a French naval officer, re-
sided. At the time of the Essex's visit this officer was Captain
Boitard, who extended every courtesy and attention to the offi-
cers of the ship. This station was also the headquarters of the
settlement, where abundant supplies of all kinds were stored.
There was a "stationaire," or guard-ship, moored in the harbor
and several gunboats for service in the Gaboon River in survey-
ing or in extending the area of French influence and authority
in that region of equatorial Africa.

The settlement was occupied and controlled by a guard of
marine infantry to maintain the French domination, and the
government as established by the governor was firm, yet kind,
considerate and just, so much so that the governor informed the
writer that there had been no attempted revolt of the natives,
although they outnumbered the French ten to one. This region
was rich in palm oil, ivory, dye-woods and some gold. The ex-
ploration of the country had discovered the Gaboon to be a vast
river, extending many hundreds of miles into the interior through
a country diversified by hills and plains, peopled by numerous
tribes, anxious to exchange their merchandise for the products
of French manufacture. Until this visit, the writer had no con-
ception of the existence of this outpost of the French, nor of its
extent, importance or advantage to that nation in the ultimate
occupation and division of Africa by the powers of Europe.

Captain Boitard and his officers did everything in their power
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